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REMARKS, Ge. 
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E 
MY LORD, 


HILOSOPHY teaches us, that the want of a 
1 more enlarged intercourſe amongſt mankind, 
is a principal cauſe of national prejudices; and, that 
in proportion as men are brought acquainted with 
one another, by the aid of commerce or the light 
of literature, thoſe prejudices uſually ſubſide. This 
rei ark is applicable not only to men of different 
nations, but to the inhabitants of the ſame kingdom, 
as they may be ſeparated from each other by dif- 
ferent tenets of religion, or different rites and forms 
of worſhip. For want of a better acquaintance 
with the learning, piety, and amiable qualities of 
many in the eſtabliſhed church, the Diſſenters“ in 
England, may perhaps entertain ſome degree of 
unjuſt prejudice againſt them. And to the want of 
a more juſt and intimate acquaintance with the 
principles, views, and diſpoſitions of Diſſenters, that 
bad opinion which is entertained of them, by many 


members of the eſtabliſhment, probably ought to 
be imputed. 


* By * Engliſh Diſſenters” in theſe Letters is always meant Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, unleſs diſtinctly mentioned otherwiſe. 
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On this ground, candour "will account for that 
general alarm, which the Clergy, and others in the 
church, have taken at the application for the repeal 
of the Teſt and Corporation Acts; and which has 
given riſe to the meeting where your Lordſhip pre- 
ſided, and to many others of a ſimilar nature. To 
ſuppoſe, without the moſt poſitive evidence, that 
the alarm is not real, would impeach the integrity 
of a numerous and reſpectable body, and diſcover 


ſuch illiberality as muſt diſgrace an intelligent mind. 


Thoſe, therefore, whb are convinced that it is 
groundleſs and unjuſt, will attribute it to ſome of 
thoſe cauſes, by which even the wiſeſt, and moſt 
improved of mankind, are hable ſometimes to be 
miſled. 


It is not, my Lord, the deſign of this addreſs ta 
offend your Lordſhip, or any of the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and Clergy who met at Warwick, on 


the ſecond of February, by any rude or unbecoming 


language or uncandid reflections. It is only in- 
tended, with due deference to the rank and learning 
of that afſembly, to bring to the teſt of reaſon and 
fair inveſtigation, the reſolutions which they paſſed, 
and the political principles contained in them. 
May i it not then be preſumed, that this attempt will 
give no juſt cauſe of diſguft to any, ſeeing men of 
learning, candour, and philoſophic improvement in 
every ſtation of life, are willing to have their ſenti- 
ments examined, and diſpoſed to relinquiſh them if 
they are found to be utterly indefenſible, - 


The 


hk A. 
The reſolutions. of the meeting at which your 
Lordſhip filled the chair, are fixed upon as the ſub- 
ject of inveſtigation ; becauſe, as they avoid any 
direct and violent reflections on Diſſenters, ſo they 
are framed with greater ability and caution than 
thoſe paſſed at ſome other meetings of the Clergy. 
Ahe preamble to the reſolutions ſtates, that 
the meeting at Warwick was called, © For the pur- 
ce poſe of taking into conſideration proper meaſures, 
« for the defence of the conſtitution, againſt the pre- 
« ſent attempts of the Diſſenters to obtain a repeal of 
te the Corporation and Teſt Acts.“ Does not this 
language imply that the attempts of Diſſenters to ob- 
tain that repeal, are attempts to deſtroy or ſubvert the 
conſtitution? And was it not exceedingly uncandid, 
my Lord, in that © numerous and reſpectable meet- 
te ing,” when giving an account of their deſign, to 
publiſh ſuch an inſinuation? Is it probable that Diſ- 
ſenters are attempting to ſubvert the preſent conſti- 
tution of their country: the ox/y conſtitution that ever 
granted them liberty and protection? Surely there 
ought to be ſome very /o/id reaſons to ſupport it, 
before a charge ſo improbable in itſelf, and of ſuch 
magnitude and importance, ſhould be brought, even 


by implication, againſt any body of men. As to the 
principle aſſumed in this clauſe of the preamble, 


that the Teſt and Corporation Acts are the barrier 
of the conſtitution, its refutation is eaſy, but ſhall be - 
deferred to the examination of the fifth reſolution, 
with which it coincides. The farther conſideration 


of it in this place, would be the more improper, as 
hy there 


FP 23 
there is no public evidence by whom the preamble 
was compoſed. 


The firſt reſolution which they paſſed however 

is thus expreſſed : © That the church of England as 
© by law eſtabliſhed, is an eſſential part of the Britiſh 
© conſtitution.” It is natural to aſk here, my Lord, 
what the meeting intended by the words, © Britiſh 
ce conſtitution ?” Did they mean the civil conſtitu- 
tion, or eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of this country, 
or both? They could not mean the civil conſtitu- 
tion, for the church is no part of the civil polity, 
however cloſely connected with it. Neither could 
they mean the conſtitution in church and ſtate ; for 
then the reſolution would only affirm, that the 
church is a part of the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate; which is the ſame as affirming, that the church 
eſtabliſhed by law, 1s the church eſtabliſhed by law. 
As neither of theſe ſenſes can be admitted, it re- 
mains to be enquired, what idea the reſolution was 
intended to convey, by aſſerting the church to be 
an eſſential part of the conſtitution ? Probably it 
was this, that the civil conſtitution of this country 
is ſo cloſely connected with the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment, that they muſt ſtand or fall together : 
or that the excellent conſtitution of the ſtate, can 
ſubſiſt no longer, than while the preſent conſtitution 
of the church is maintained. It is the more likely 
that this was the idea intended, though not fully 
expreſſed, by the reſolution at Warwick, becauſe it 


has been avowed by other meetings of the Clergy. 
The 
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LY ; ) 
The Gentlemen aſſembled at Bartlet's Buildings, 
aſſerted, that © The intereſts of the civil and eccle- 


« fiaſtical conſtitution in this realm, are inſeparably 


© connected.” Admitting that there exiſts a real 
and »/eful connection between them in England; 
yet, my Lord, what neceſſary, eſſential, or inſeparable 
connection can there be, between any kind of civil 
government, and a religious eſtabliſhment in any 
form? How can the Britiſh conſtitution in parti- 
cular, depend on the form and preſervation of the 
epiſcopal church? Might not the religious eſta- 
bliſhment of this country continue as it is, though 
the balance of the civil conſtitution were deſtroyed, 
and our preſent mild and equitable government 
ſhould degenerate into an abſolute monarchy? And 
is it not a poſſible caſe, that our civil conſtitution 
might be preſerved, though the wiſhes of ſome 
wiſe and great men in the church, for an alteration 
of ſome of its forms, were granted? 


Our civil conſtitution, my Lord, is a firm and 
beautiful fabric. Was it erected and finiſhed by the 
members of the preſent eſtabliſhment? Had it no 
_ exiſtence before the Reformation, or the act of uni- 
formity? When it was completed at the Revolu- 
tion, were they the moſt zealous in the hierarchy 
who aſſiſted in the work? Did thoſe who brought 
to paſs that great event, act as members of the eſta- 
bliſhment, or as men, and as Britons? Had the 
Diſſenters, now repreſented as enemies to the con- 
ſtitution, no concern in the tranſaction ; or could it 


have been accompliſhed without their generous 
2 A 4 concurrence ? 
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coneurrence? But granting that we are wholly in- 
debted for our excellent civil conſtitution, to the 
wiſdom, liberality, and patriotiſm of the prelates of 
former times, is it impaſſible that the advantages of 
the Britiſh conſtitution ſhould be continued, unleſs 
the religious eſtabliſhment remains unaltered ? Is it 
impoſſible that we ſhould have a King, Lords, and 
Commons, unleſs we have Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
and inferior Clergy ? Has the crown no other, nor 
better ſupport than the mitre? Could there be no 
ſeat in the upper houſe for the Earl of Aylesford, 
and other Peers of the realm, unleſs there were alſo 
a bench for the Right Reverend Lords? Could 
not the Commons of England be aſſembled in par- 
liament, unleſs the Dean and Chapter of collegiate 
churches held their meetings? Could not the 
ſtatute law maintain its authority, unleſs the canons 
of the church remained in force? And would it be 
altogether impracticable, for the courts at Weſt- 
minſter to adminiſter juſtice, unleſs the eccleſiaſtical 
courts exerciſed their ſpiritual dominion? The 
religious eſtabliſhment of Scotland is preſoyterian, 
yet the inhabitants of that part of the iſland are 
Britiſh ſubjects, and enjoy the benefits of the Britiſh 
conſtitution. Has it different properties as it ex- 
tends north or ſouth of the Tweed? Is it eſſentially 
connected with pre/byterianiſm in Scotland, and with 
epiſcopacy in England ? The affirmative or negative 
of this queſtion equally deſtroys the principle of the 
reſolution, and proves, that our civil conſtitution 
has no eſſential or inſeparable connection with either 
the one, or the other form of church government ; 

| | and 


rey. * 
and that men may enjoy the benefits of peace, 
liberty, and a free conſtitution, ſuch-as the Britiſh, 
whatever form of religion happens to be approved 
by the majority, and is eſtabliſhed by law. 


Neither your Lordſhip, nor any members I the 
eſtabliſhment, need be alarmed at theſe enquiries. 
They are not introduced becauſe Diſſenters have 
the leaſt deſign to attempt obtaining an alteration 
of the religious eſtabliſhment; but to ſhew, that the 
principle adopted by the meeting at Warwick, and 
the © Society for promoting Chriſtian knowledge,” 
is a miſtaken one, and indefenſible. 


The ſecond reſolution ſigned by your Lordſhip, 
as chairman, runs thus: © That the right to ſhare 
te the public employments and emoluments of a 
« ſtate, is, like all other rights in a ſtate of ſociety, 
ce ſubject to the control of a ſupreme power, that 
ce js, the legiſlature.” In this reſolution, expreſſed 
in an abſtract form, there is, my Lord, a moſt eſ- 
ſential miſtatement of. the ſubject. It is founded 
on a ſuppoſition, that amongſt the ſubjects of a 
ſtate, there exiſts ſomewhere a right to ſhare in its 
public employments and emoluments, and aſſerts 
this right with all others to be under the control 
of the legiſlature. - The queſtion whether any ſub- 
jects of a ſtate have a right to ſhare in its truſts and 
emoluments, may be left, until the third reſolution 
is conſidered, under which its diſcuſſion muſt neceſ- 
farily be introduced. It is more material here 
to examine the general principle affirmed in the 

ſecond, 
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ſecond, which is plainly this, © That all rights in a 
ce ſtate of ſociety are ſubject to the control of the ſu- 
ce preme or legiſlative power.” And is this a prin- 
ciple on which legiſlators ought: to act, or which 
ſubjects are bound to acknowledge? What! my 
Lord, are al! the rights of men in a ſtate of ſociety 
ſubject to the control of the legiſlature? By living in 
civil ſociety, do they ſurrender up all their rights 
without exception, to the control of the ſupreme 
power? If fo, a ſtate of ſociety muſt be worſe than 
the moſt ſavage ſtate of nature. The proper, and only 
rational end of civil government is the public good ; 
and for this end it ought to be firmly, and liberally 
ſupported. By entering into ſociety, men part 
with /ome of their rights, or intruſt the exerciſe of 
them to the legiſlature, in order to have the enjoy- 
ment of others which are more valuable or neceſ- 
fary to the comfort of life, ſecured by the authority 
of law, and defended by the arm of power. But if all 
their rights in a ſocial ſtate were ſubject to control, 
might be granted or withheld as the ſupreme power 
of a ſtate happened to be diſpoſed, the very end 

of the inſtitution of government would be defeated. 
If all rights were given up to the legiſlature, and 
might be controlled by it, then it would be im- 
poſſible for a bad legiſlature to do wrong, or in 
any caſe to go beyond its limits. For, ſuppoſing 
that it controlled all the rights of men in the mo 
erbitrary manner, it would only control what had 
been ſurrendered to its diſpoſal, and then legiſla- 
tion, inſtead of a being, would become a curſe to 


mankind. | 
Some 
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Some of the conſequences of this doctrine, my 
Lord, that all rights are under the control of the 
legiſlature, might be humorous in idea, but would 
be dreadful in fact. Men have a right to eat when 
they are hungry, drink when they are thirſty, and 
ſleep when they are weary; and it is humbly to be 
hoped, that theſe rights will never be ſubjected to 
the control of the legiſlature. For it would be 
hard indeed, if an honeſt labourer might not take a 
night's reſt, a lady ſip her tea, or a citizen eat his 
breakfaſt, but according to act of parliament! Leſt, 
however, this ſhould be thought too ludicrous, let 


the principle be more ſeriouſly conſidered with re- 
gard to other inſtances, | | 


Every man has a right to life, to the free uſe of 
his limbs, and to liberty, while he does not injure his 
fellow creatures. Are theſe rights, in a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, ſubject to the ſovereign control of the ſupreme- 
power? Has any legiſlature upon earth a right to 
make laws, to take away the lives or the liberty of 
peaceable and unoffending ſubjects? If it aſſumed 
ſuch a power, would it not exceed its due bounds, 
would it not forfeit its own right to legiſlature, and 
would not all authority then reyert to its origin, the 
people? 


The right of property commences in a ſtate of 
ſociety, and one important end of civil government 
is to ſecure to men the enjoy ment of that right. But 
what will it avail that perſons are ſecured from the 
depredations of individuals, if they may be deprived 


of all they poſſeſs by the legiſlature? Would * 
0 
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of the noble Peers of England, admit that the legiſ- 
lature might diveſt them of their princely eſtates, 
while they have not offended againſt the crown? It 
is true, that in ſociety, the property of ſubjects is 
liable to taxation for the public ſervice, and the 
legiſlature being the repreſentatives of the people, may 
control a part, in order to give them the more 
certain and advantageous enjoyment of the remainder. 
But ſurely, the whole property of uſeful and unof- 
fending ſubjects is not liable to legiſlative control, 
and may not be alienated by it. If this were the 
caſe, there could be no ſuch thing as private property, 
which Engliſh law is ſo ſolicitous to guard. Men in 
ſociety would not then be the poſſeſſors of their own 
fortunes, but mere collectors for an exchequer, and 
ſlaves to a board of control for the home depart- 
ment, | N 


Every man has a right, my Lord, to judge for 
himſelf in matters of religion; to form and enjoy, 
without interruption, his own religious opinions, 
while he does not injure the peace of ſociety. Is 
not this a right unalienable in its own nature? Is it 
by the ſocial compact ſurrendered to the legiſlature? 
Can any government have authority to make laws, 
that all men ſhall think alike in religion? Or if it 
has the authority to enacꝭ, has it the power to execute 
ſuch laws? Can the edi#s of the ſtate enlighten the 
conſcience, or the power of the ſword convince men 
of the truth of abſtra& propoſitions? If the prin- 
ciple of the refolution be admitted, the foundations 
both of civil and religious liberty would be deſtroyed, 


and 
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and the rigbt of property taken away. That, «Ar 
« rights in a ſtate of ſociety are ſubject to the con- 
ce trol of the legiſlature,” is a principle that would 
juſtify the moſt abſolute civil deſpotiſm, and the 
moſt horrible degree of religious intolerance. It is 
more calculated for the meridian of Rome, than for 
Great Britain; and more ſuited to a ſtate of abject 
flavery, than the liberty of a free country. If the 
ſupreme power may control and govern, abridge or 
withbold all the rights of men, it is of little conſe- 
quence whether this unbounded authority centers 
in one perſon, or in a thouſand: a foundation is 
equally laid for deſpotic rule, and in that cafe it might 
be more eligible to have one tyrant than many. 


But there are rights, my Lord, which never can 
be ſurrendered to the legiſlature, and which even 
the ſupreme power of a ſtate can have no juft autbo- 
rity to control. On this principle our anceftors 
ated at the Revolution, and on no other can it be 
juſtified. If James II. had received the authority 
of a venal and obſequious parliament, for his inva- 
ſions of the rights of the church, and the liberties of 
. the ſubject, the injuries would not have been leſs 
real, or leſs contrary to natural equity and juftice 
than they were: nor would it have been leſs neceſ- 
ſary, or leſs juſtifiable in the nation, to have brought 
to paſs that revolution which took place. All rights 
therefore, in a ſtate of ſociety, are ſo far from being 
ſubject to legiſlative control, that there are certain 
rights which if the ſupreme power invades, it breaks 


that original ——_— with the people by which it 
exiſts, 
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exiſts, and virtually forfeits its own authority. To 
deny this, would be to deny the principle on 
which the revolution was founded, to which the 
church of England owes her ſecurity, the kingdom 
its liberties, and our preſent gracious Sovereign * 
title to the crown. 


From the above conſiderations it appears, that 
the general principle aſſerted in the ſecond reſolu- 
tion is falſe and dangerous in itſelf, repugnant to the 

ſpirit and freedom of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
moſt extenſively injurious in its conſequences. May 
it not be concluded, that it was not ſufficiently 
examined when the reſolution paſſed, and that the 
principle only gained admittance amidſt the hurry 
of- a public meeting? The noble Peers who gave 
their ſanction to it at Warwick, would no doubt 
diſavow the principle in the houſe of Lords, and 
in their legiſlative capacity, would not think them- 
felves authorized to control the lives, liberties, or 
conſciences of any of his Majeſty's peaceable and 
good ſubjects. 


With this conjecture, which cannot be pro- 
nounced uncandid, 
I am, My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient Servant, &c. 


LETTER 


LETTER II. 
MY. LORD, | | 


ISAPPREHENSION, to which all men are 

liable, frequently leads them not only to 
form a wrong judgment of facts or opinions, but to 
adopt meaſures without juſt occaſion. - To this cauſe 
it muſt be owing that the meeting at Warwick paſſed 
their third reſolution, which, if they had been pro- 
perly acquainted with the principles and views of 
Diſſenters, they muſt have ſeen to be unneceſſary. It 
is publiſhed in theſe words, © That the offices and 
e employments from which the Diſſenters are ex- 
«cluded by the Corporation and Teſt Acts, are not 
&* rights indiſcriminately open to the claims of every 
cc citizen, but truſts, to be conferred at the diſcretion 
ce of the crown for the ſervice of the ſtate, or bodies 
ce corporate, for the management of their particular 
ce concerns.” From the language of this reſolution, 
as well as the ſecond, it ſeems to have been the ſenſe 
of the meeting, That although public offices and 
.employments, are not © Rights open to the claim of 
every citizen,“ yet there are /ome citizens who have 
a © Right to ſhare” them. If this be a principle 
held by any in the eſtabliſhed church, your Lord- 
ſhip may be aſſured it is utterly diſavowed by Diſ- 
ſenters; and thoſe only who hold the principle are 
concerned to dee it. As to the other part of 
the reſolution, that public offices are © Truſts to be 


cc conferred at the diſcretion of the crown for the 
« ſervice 
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ce ſervice of the ſtate, or bodies corporate for the 

> © management of their particular concerns; Diſ- 
ſenters have the happineſs to coincide in opinion 
with the reſpectable meeting at Warwick. It ex- 
preſſes the very ſentiment which they hold on the 
ſubject. But your Lordſhip will pardon me for 
ſaying, that in framing and paſſing this reſolution in 
oppoſition to the application for the repeal, the 
meeting appears to have miſconceived, in ſome de- 
gree, of the ſubject itſelf, and to have miſtaken 
totally the views of Diſſenters. Let me crave your 
indulgence for a ſhort diſcuſſion of both, 


As to offices of truſt and emolument in the ſtate, 
no citizen, my Lord, as ſuch, has a right to poſſeſs 
them. They are not rights open to the © claim“ 
of any citizens - whatever, but are, as the meeting 
properly obſerved, irufts to be conferred at the di/- 
cretion of the crown. No ſubje& conſidered merely 
as ſuch, hath a right to bear office in the ſtate, or 
enjoy its emoluments; but every man, not a cri- 
minal, has a right to be eligh/e to office. A right 
to office; can only be derived from the appointment 
of the executive power, but to be eligible to office, 
to be in a capacity of receiving ſuch an appoint- 
ment, if the executive power ſhould think him fit 
for the public ſervice, is the right of every obe- 
dient and faithful ſubject. To the want of, attend- 
ing to this obvious and important diſtinction, 
candour will aſcribe the preſent outcry againſt the 
claims of the Diſſenters, for it muſt be attributed 
to this, or ſome leſs honourable cauſe, 


N. 
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Diſſenters 
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power, or emolument, They do not conſider 
them as rights; the idea would be abſurd. But 


they claim exemption-from-reproach, from unjuſt 


diſqualifications, from opprobrious ftigmas. They 


claim this, as the civil right of every peaceable and 
orderly citizen in the ſtate; of every loyal ſubject 
of the Britiſh' crown. It is their opinion that no 
man. ought to be ſubject to any civil incapacities, 
inconvenience, or ſuffering, merely on account of 
religion, while he conducts himſelf as a good ſub- 
ject, and uſeful member of the community, Yet 
becauſe they do not conform to the eſtabliſhment, 


jected to great civil incapacities. A brand of in- 
famy is undeſervedly fixed upon them, and, as 
if they were without diſtinction treacherous and diſ- 
loyal, they are diſqualified for the meaneſt office 
in a borough, or the loweſt truſt under the crown. 
In ſuch circumſtances, they conſider themſelves as 
deprived, on account of their religion only, of thoſe 
civil rights which equally belong to all orderly 
and faithful ſubjects in the ſtate. They requeſt 
the repeal therefore of the Teſt laws, as unjuſt and 
oppreſſive. They claim as a civil right the re- 
moval of their diſqualification, and that they may 
ſtand on the ſame ground oſ eligibility to office as 
their fellow ſubjects; and farther than this, their 
claim of right, as to the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, does not extend. If chey were repealed, che 
actual appointment to offices in the ſtate, would 
ſtill remain at the option of the crown; and in 

B corporate 


Diſſenters, my Lord, do not claim offices of truſt, 
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they. are by the Corporation and Teſt Acts ſub- 
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corporate towns, at the election of their fellow- 
citizens; and ĩt is the wiſh of Diſſenters, to leave 
the ripht of appointing to office, and its entire exer- 
ciſe, where the Britiſh conſtitution has with great 
wiſdom placed it. Vet in ſaying this, it is not pre- 
tended, that they have no deſire to ſnare in civil 
offices which are honourable or advantageous. 

But furely, Engliſhmen can never juſtly repreſent 
it, as an inſtance of criminal or baſe ambition, that 
any amongſt them ſhould have a wiſh to ſerve 
their country, or partake in the uſual and juſt 
emoluments connected with ſuch ſervices! The 
charge of ſelſiſi ambition, if brought againſt Diſ- 
ſenters, might with more juſtice be retorted upon 
ſuch as wiſh to confine, within the pale of the church, 

thoſe offices of the ſtate, which ought, at the ap- 
pointment of the crown, to be acceſſible to faithful 
| _— of every deſcription. 


| T leſs are the ideas of Diſſenters reſpecting public 
offices and the repeal of the Teſt laws; and who, 
my Lord, by fair and open argument can prove 
their ideas to be improper, or their claims unjuſt ? 
 Ought men who are guilty of xo crime, to be ſubject 
to any puniſhment ? As a body, Diſſenters are guilty 
of no crime. They are obedient to the laws of the 
ſtate. They contribute cheerfully to its ſupport. 
They bear their part in all public burdens, in com- 
mon with their fellow ſubjects, and have they not 
then an equal right with them to be eligible to offices ? 
Have they not an equal right to complete civil 
liberty. They are a numerous and uſeful body of 
cc ſubjects. 
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ſubjects. Their conduct, ever ſince the ſtate granted 
them protection, has proved them to be peaceable 
and loyal, in an eminent and exemplary degree. 
There are not, within the limits of the empire, any 
ſubjects more attached to the civil conſtitution, or 
more firm friends to the preſent government, than 
the Diſſenters are. Their property, political conſe- 
quence, manufactures, commerce, and literary im- 
provement, are far from being contemptible. But 
notwithſtanding their repectuble character, and peace- 
able deportment, they are by the Teſt laws pro- 
ſcribed, and held up to univerſal odium, as delin- 
quents unworthy the public confidence. And is this 
the treatment, my Lord, which an uſeful claſs of 
citizens, ought to receive, from the juſtice and the 
gratitude of their country. Shall men who have 
added to its ſtrength by their commerce, to its phi- 
loſophical knowledge by their diſcoveries, and to its 
moral improvement by their writings and example, 
be deprived, on account of their religion, of any of 
the uſual rights and civil privileges of Britiſb ſub- 
jects:? If it be admitted, that peaceable and orderly 
citizens, may be ſubjected to incapacities and diſ- 
qualifications, merely becauſe their faith does not 
come up to the public ſtandard, or their worſhip 
anſwer the eſtabliſned forms, is it not admitted, that 
men may be made to ſuffer for their religion only ? 
Would not this alſo, be admitting a principle which 
would juſtify the moſt ſevere perſecution ? It is in 
vain to plead, © They are deprived of their eligibility, 
to prevent their becoming dangerous. If the reaſon 
were true, it would not vindicate the principle. All 
B 2 the 
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the perſecuting laws that were ever in force, were 
enacted to guard againſt ſome future evil, real ot 
imaginary. If therefore, you ſubject men to projent 
ſuffering, on account of what they might do in 
future, you admit a principle, which, if followed to 
its full extent, would as much juſtify all the horrid 
perſecutions of the Romiſn Church, as the loweſt 
degree of civil proſcription. But the aſſumption is 
falſe, and under the ſubſequent reſolution it ſhall be 
proved, that the continuance of the Teſt laws, is as 
impolitic, as their principle is unju/t. As Diſſenters 
plead therefore, for the removal of an unjuſt reſtraint, 
and, that public . truſts may be at the diſeretion of 
cc the crown for the ſervice of the ſtate,” and of 
te bodies corporate for the management of their 
c particular concerns,” may they not hope, for the 
generous ſupport of the meeting at Warwick, which 
has avowed the ſame principle? May they not hope 
that aſſembly will join its efforts with them, to re- 
move. that reſtraint which now lies on the diſcre- 
tionary poueg of he. on, as well as on the liberties 
of Diſſenters? 


But although the meeting acknowledges the pre- 
rogative in the third reſolution, it pleads for the 
ebridgment of it in the fourth. It is publiſhed under 
your Lordſhip's ſignature, thus: © That the legiſ- 
« lature have a right to confine public employ- 
« ments, to perſons profeſſing the eſtabliſhed reli- 
« gion of the country, if it ſhall appear expedient for 
_ © the public good.” The legiſlature of every 
country, my Lord, has an undoubted right to adopt 


for 


n 
ve e public bellen every meaſure that is wi/e and 
ui. But can any legiſlature ever have a right to 
violate the obligations of natural. jufice, or to in- 
flict puriſbment where there is 10 crime? If it be 
inconſiſtent with impartial juſtice, to fix a mark of 
diſgrace upon a large and ful part of the commu- 
nity, and to take away civil 2 from ſubjects who 
are guilty of no offence, would any legiſlature be 
juſtiflable in doing it, although the — ſhould 
promote the public good? But, admitting that the 
legiſlature of a ſtate, is poſſeſſed of more than omni- 
potence, and has a right to do wrong for the public 
welfare; it is denied with reſpect to this country, 
That confining public employments to perſons of 
ce the eſtabliſhed religion, is expedient for the public 
« good. If this point can be clearly proved, the 
policy and wiſdom of the meaſure, even on the prin- 
ciple of your re/o/ution, will fall to the ground. May 
it not be hoped, my Lord, none will contend that 
the public good, is the good of the church of 
England merely, or that hege the whole 
Scotiſh nation, with all the Diſſenters in England, 
are no part of the community, or of the public, whoſe 
good ought to be promoted. The public good is the 
good of the whole kingdom, of all his Majeſty's 
Britiſn ſubjects, however diſtinguiſhed by their re- 
ligious ſentiments. And how can the good of the 
whole be promoted by confining all public employ- 
ments to a part, though it be in the ſouthern diviſion 
of the ifland, the far greater part of the community ? 
Can it ever be expedient for the general good, that none 
ſhould fill offices of truſt, or even be eligible to them, 
B 3 but 
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but members of the eſtabliſhment, unleſs it can be 
proved, that talents and abilities, honeſty and fidelity, 
are confined to them? The impartial will think, 
that the public good would be moſt effectually pro- 
moted, by employing in the ſervice of the ſtate, 
men of the moſt diſtinguiſned talents, undaunted 
courage, and unſhaken probity, whatever their re- 
ligious creed might be. Has not the community 
a elaim to the ſervices of its moſt able and faitbul 
members, wherever they may be found? What 


folid reaſons can be given, why a kingdom ſhould 


be deprived of the-abilities and ſervices of any claſs 
of ſubjects, who are true to their allegiance? May 
not the courage of a ſoldier, the wiſdom and ſagacity 
of a ſtateſman, the uprightneſs of a magiſtrate, or 
the honeſty of an exciſeman, be of equal importance 
and utility to his country, whether he goes on a 
Lord's day to a church or a meeting-houſe, bows to 
to the eaſt, or worſhips with his face towards any 
point of the compaſs? Would it not be wiſe and 
politic thereſoreꝝ · te ernploy in the public ſervice, 
any faithful and loyal ſubjects, that have abilities 
for its different departments, however various their 
religious tenets? Do not other nations act upon 
this principle, and find the public good promoted 
by it? Would not the adoption of ſuch a meaſure in 
England, conciliate the eſteem and affection of ſub- 
jects of every defcription, teach them to forget re- 
ligious animoſities, in the more generous affection 
of love to their country, and give the kingdom a 
greater degree of harmony and firmneſs in all its 


exertions againſt foreign enemies? Would it not 
therefore, 
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therefore, by producing ſuch an union, moſt effec- 
tually ſubſerve the public good? But, confining. 
eligibility. to office to the members of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, prevents this union, with all the national 
benefits which would reſult from it. The Teſt, 
without producing one public advantage, maintains 
an invidious diſtinction among his Majeſty's Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, takes away, from a part of them, 
ſome of the motives of attachment, which ſhould be 
equally granted to all, and deprives the community 
of the abilities and ſervices of a large and reſpectable 
part of its own members. Inſtead of leading Engliſh- . 
men to bury the animoſities of former times, in mu- 
tual liberality, harmony, and confidence; the conti- 
nuance of the Teſt laws is only calculated to perpe- 
tuate amongſt them ancient prejudices, and to foſter 
in their breaſts all the rancour of religious hate. 
Suppoſing however, my Lord, for the ſake of 
the argument, that the public good were the good 
of the eſtabliſhed church only; it is neither neceſſary 
or expedient for the promotion of that good, that 
all public employments ſhould be confined to its. 
members; and if it were ſo, the Teſt laws are an 
inſulſicient proviſion for that end. On both accounts 
therefore, their continuance appears to. be impolitic. 
What danger could poſſibly occur to the eſtabliſh-. 
ment, if thoſe laws were repealed? It would then 
be at the will of the executive power, whether to 
appoint one Diſſenter to office, or not. Is the pre- 
ſent government ſo little attached to the church, 
that there would be any danger of its making an 
| B4 indiſcreet 
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indiſertet uſe of its diſctetionaty power? Need the 

church fear to truſt her intereſts in the hands of the 
crown? If Diſſenters were appointed to civil offices 
in Smmon with their fellow ſubjects, how could 
the ſecufity of the church be in the leaſt ſhaken 
thereby? Would not the act of uniformity; the rich 
and ample revenues of the chutch, and the connec- 
tion between its intereſt, and that of all the great 
families in the kingdom, ſtill ſecure its proſperity, 
ahd the number of its adherents ? Is it impoſſible 
that it ſhould ſtand, but upon the rains of juſtice, 
and the ſubverſion of the civil rigbis of Diſſenters? 
Would not the church enjoy her ritual, and all her 
emoluments, untouched by any but her own mem- 
bers, although a Diſſenter might have a poſt in the 
army, or a commiſſion in the exciſe ? Tt is difficult 
to conceive, how a Preſbyterian, ſitting in the long 
room at the cuſtom-houſe, could puſh a Prebendary 
out of his ſtall; how the foundations of the church 
could be undermined, by a Difſenter examining a 
wine yault ; or how the ſteeple ſhould totter before 
the gauging rod of an exciſeman. But this ſubject 
muſt be reſumed under the next reſolution. 


Admitting therefore, for the preſent, that the ex- 
cluſion of Diſſenters from office, is expedient for the 
good of the church, it will be ſufficient to ſhew 
here, that the Teſt laws are no adequate proviſion 
for that end. There is no act now in force, my Lord, 
againſt occaſional conformity. Diſſenters, therefore, 
who are men of no principle, however dangerous 
they may be, cannot poſſibly be kept out of office 

at 
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at preſent, by the operation of 7byſe laws, If they 
have intereſt to procure an appointment, and a con- 
ſcience which can comply with the Teſt, they may 
gain adrhittarice into places of truſt and power. If 
danger could atiſe from any among them, it muſt 
be from fuch charafters. Men of integrity and 
principle could fever be ſo dangerous, as-thoſe who 
can adopt any meafures for their own intereſt. If 
ir de neceſſary therefore, for the welfare of the eſta- 
bliſkment, that all public offices ſhould be filled by 
its faithful members, it ſhonld exert its influence to 
procure ſome more deciſive, and unequivocal Teſt 
of conformity than the preſent: for as the laws now 
ftand, unprincipled men of all parties may creep into 


power. 


If a Teſt were at all needful, an additional reaſon 
why the Clergy at leaſt, ſhould wiſh for ſome other 
than the preſent, may be drawn from the ordinance 
of religion which is now appropriated to that end. 
It cannot be denied, that the Teſt laws, if they do 
not appoint, very frequently occafion, a moſt ſhameful 
proſtitution of a ſacted inſtitution, to purpoſes merely 
ſecular. Men take the Lord's ſupper not for their 
moral or religious improvement, but to enjo 

place in the admiralty, or handle gold at the pay- 
office. From bowing at the levee of the miniſter, 
they ruſb to the altar, and from the altar run to the 
E O table, or ſome other ſcene of diſſipation. Thus 
an inſtitution deſigned to commemorate the death of 
the great author of Chriſtianity, for the pious inſtruc- 


tion of his followers, is turned into an engine - 
civi 
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civil policy, and made ſubſervient to the worldly 
intereſts of men.- Ve holy Miniſters of reli- 
gion, and Prelates of apoſtolic purity. and zeal, can 
ye behold without trenibling, this horrid proſtitu- 
tion of your Saviour's death; and the temple of 
God, over which ye were appointed to watch, pol- 
luted by the unrighteous worſhippers of Mammon? 
If ye do, may the angel of mercy blot out your 
indifference in the dreadful records of guilt ! 
But ſhould the prophanation {till be made, infidels 
will continue to treat Chriſtianity with contempt, 
and laugh at religion as the creature of the ſtate; 
while ſober Chriſtians, of every communion, will 
weep in ſecret over that proſtitution of ſacred things 
to which they do not contribute; and will zrem/e for 
the reckoning which thoſe, who from their office, 
were obliged, and from their influence were able, to 
prevent it, will be called to, before the Judge of 
quick and dead, 


Such, at leaſt, is the opinion of 
. Your Lordſhip's 


Humble Servant, &c. 
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LETTER 11, 


MY LORD, 

Y the Corporation and Teſt Acts, men are de- 
prived of the uſual rights of citizens, ſolely on 
account of their religion. That ſuch a reſtraint 
2 the liberty of the ſubject, is neither neceſſary 
nor politic for the general good, has been ſug- 
geſted. 'Its inſufficiency for the good of the 
.church, has alſo been hinted, and comes here to 
be farther diſcuſſed. But if it could not be proved, 
if the acts in queſtion were as ample and effeFyual 
a proviſion for the ſafety of the church as is pre- 
tended, this would not juſtify the continuance of 
them, unleſs upon the popiſh maxim, that all things 
are lawful for the good of the church. No motives 
of utility, or expediency, can in any caſe vindicate a 
meaſure founded upon injuſtice. Nevertheleſs, the 
fifth reſolution paſſed at Warwick, while it carefully 
avoids aſſerting the juſtice of the Teſt, maintains its 
expediency. This is its language: © That the pro- 
cc viſions which the wiſdom of the legiſlature has 
ce thought fit to make, by the Corporation and Teſt 
ce Acts, for the ſecurity of church and ſtate, have 
ce been found /iffictent to anſwer that purpoſe, and 
te that it is highly expedient to continue them in 

t force.” One conſideration alone, my Lord, 
might ſhew the inſufficiency of this proviſion againſt 
Diſſenters, if any danger had been apprehended from 
that quarter; which is, that the lawfulneſs of occa- 


feonal conformity was very commonly allowed among 
the 
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the Diſſenters of the laſt age. By this practice, 
they actually poſſeſſed offices, notwithſtanding this 
proviſion ; and that at a time when, from the per- 
ſecutions they had ſuffered, their minds might be 
irritated, and more diſpoſed, if ever they had been 
inclinable, to injure the church. But, let the ſubject 
of this reſolution be more minutely examined, and 
it will be found, that what is aſſerted by it, is not 
only without a juſt foundation, but injurious to the 
bonour and credit of the eſtabliſhed church. 


The Corporation Act, paſſed in the year — 
was the firſt penal ſtatute enacted in the intolerant 
reign of Charles II. It was plainly a meaſure of 
revenge, levelled againſt the Nonconformiſts, in 
violation of the royal faith pledged by the declaration 
of Breda. Upon the authority of Mr. Locke and 
Biſhop Burnet, it is ſaid, that many groundleſs ru- 
mours of plots and intended inſurrections were 
ſpread through the kingdom, to prepare the way 
for it. Butgf the meafure had been juſtifiable and 
expedient then, on the ground of policy, is it equitable 
or generous to continue ſuch a reſtraint upon civil 
liberty, and perpetuate a penal law, when the reafon 
on which it was founded, has long ceaſed, if ever 
it had a real exiſtence? 


Let the motives which introduced the Corpora- 
tion Act, however, have been what they might, it 
appears to have been neither a wiſe or /ufficient 
proviſion for the ſecurity of the church and ſtate. 


If its wiſdom and efficacy had been ever apparent, 
it 
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it muſt have been from the time it was paſſed, until 
the Tet Act was made. But what ſecurity did it 
afford the church during this period of twelve years, 
that Diſſenters were excluded from offices in corpo- 
rate towns, while they were eligib/e to offices in the 
ſtate? Where was the wiſdom of excluding a Diſ- 
ſenter from the office of mayor or bailiff in an ob- 
ſcure corporation, if it were poſſible for him at the 
ſame time to be a ſecretary of ſtate, or have the 
command of a regiment? If he could be formida- 
ble and dangerous to church or ſtate in any ſituation, 
he would be much more ſo at the head of a troop, 
or in the chambers of Whitehall, than in a corniſh 
borough. But the fact was, though the Corporation 
Act was ineffectual; offices of ſtate, were then in 
the gift of the crown, and the church was ſafe, while 
the court was attached to it. The caſe would be {till 
the ſame, if both that and the Teſt were repealed. 


It cannot be objected here, The inſufficiency of 
the Corporation Act to guard the church and the 
ſtate againſt the Diſſenters was felt, and therefore 
the Teſt Act was adopted as a farther ſecurity 
to both, againſt their deſigns. The truth is, my 
Lord, that the Teſt Act was not originally intended 
againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters. The title of the act 
aſſures us, it is an Act to prevent dangers which 
« happen from Popiſh Recuſants.“ It was a mea- 
ſure of expediency, which the Parliament adopted 
in 1673, when the heir to the crown was an avowed 
Papiſt, and moſt of the miniſtry of the ſame per- 
ſuaſion. Its object was to turn the Catholics out 
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of power, and defend not only the church of Eng- 
land, but the Proteſtant intereſt in general, againſt 
their deſigns. When the bill was agitated, the court 
endeavoured to gain the intereſt of the Diſſenters to 
oppoſe it, which might have prevented its paſſing. 
But, as it was underſtood on all ſides of the houſe, 
the bill was not intended to operate againſt them, 
they generouſly gave up their own intereſt for a 
time, and joined the church in ſupporting the 
meaſure as a common defence againſt popery ; not 
doubting, but that the juſtice and humanity of 
the houſe, would reheve them, at a more conve- 
nient period“. Theſe facts are too notorious to be 
denied. It is, therefore, by a very uncommon 
fatality, that a law intended againſt the papiſts only, is 
made to operate againſt one. of the parties which 
aſſiſted in framing it, and that the church has pointed 
on the Diſſenters the very battery which they aſſiſted 
it to raiſe againſt the common enemy of both. So 
the Catholics of that day were eſteemed. The reſo- 
lution under conſideration, however, affirms the Teſt 
laws to be a wiſe proviſion, which has ſecured the 
church and ſtate, The neceſſity, if real, of ſuch a 
proviſion, aroſe neither from the principles or de- 
ſigns of the Diſſenters; but, as now ſtated, from the 
inclination of the reigning family to popery. While 
that family fat on the throne, and the neceſſity con- 
tinued, the proviſion was not © found ſufficient to 
ce anſwer that purpoſe ;” for Papiſts got into power, 


The above is intended as a narrative of fas, not as a vindication 
of either the Diſſenters or the Churchmen of thoſe times, 


and 
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and the church was really in danger. When the 
government was changed, the neceſſity of the mea- 
ſure ceaſed, whoſe inutility had been before expe- 
rienced. From the Revolution the purpoſe would 
have been anſwered, 'and church and ſtate been 
equally ſecure, if the Teſt had been repealed. Since 
James II. there has been no prince on the throne, 
ſo little inclined to the church, that it was neceſſary 
to lay ſuch a reſtraint upon him.. As the Teſt laws 
are not now neceſſary, and while neceſſary were 
found inſufficient, where then is the expediency of 
continuing them ? Nevertheleſs it is affirmed, that 
they are © @ proviſion which the wiſdom of the legiſ- 
ce jature has made for the ſecurity of the church and 
« ſtate.” This principle itſelt, therefore, _ be 
farther examined. 


The Gentlemen at Bartlets Buildings have ex- 
preſſed it ſtronger, by ſaying, the Teſt is © A wiſe 

« and neceſſary proviſion for the common ſecurity 

« of the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution.” With 
violence of language they farther declare, that by 
the repeal, the © Influence of Diſſenters in the 

e concerns both of church and ſtate would be in- 
e creaſed to a degree inconſiſtent with the ſafety of 
ce either.“ Pardon, my Lord, a ſhort digreſſion to 
notice this illiberal language, which, if compared 
with that of the meeting honoured with your pre- 
ſence, forms a contraſt much to the credit of the 
latter. The poignant ſhafts of ſatire, might be diſ- 
charged againſt that Bigotted ſpirit, which would 
repreſent many thouſands of peaceable chriſtians, 

who ; 


> 


ho fear God and honour the king according to the 
goſpel, as dangerous enemies to the government. 
Reaſon might argue, that the cauſe of intolerance 
in which ſuch raſb and anſupported aſſertions are 
uſed, muſt be weak and would admit of no better 
means of defence. Charity might wiſh that, the 
annals of the chriſtian world may not furniſh ſuch 
another inſtanee of an unchriſtian ſpirit for five cen- 
turies to come. Infidelity too, might here pertly 
turn a contemptuous ſneer at the -narrow ſpirit of 
chriſtianity, when a © Society for promoting Chriſtian 
« Knowledge” would ſuggeſt all men to be rebcls 
who do not believe in the book of common prayer, 
as well as in the bible. But leaving the logician to 
purſue his reaſonings, the chriſtian to exerciſe his 
virtues, the ſatiriſt to return his ſhafts quietly into 
his quiver, and the infidel to make the wonderful 
diſcovery, that the illiberality of chriſtians is not 
chargeable on chriſtianity, let me attend only to 
the principle common to hoth the reſolutions. It 
is, that the Teſt laws are a proviſion for the ſecu- 
rity of church and ſtate againſt the Duſſenters, 


As to the church, my Lord, experience and fa&s 
prove, that ſuch laws are no neceſlary proviſion for 
its ſecurity. In Scotland there is no Teft, yet the 
religious eſtabliſhment of that country is not in 
danger by the want of it. Is prefyterianiſm a 
better cauſe than epi/copacy ; or does the kirk ſtand 
on firmer ground than the cathedral ?—In Ireland 
the Teſt has been for ſeveral years repealed, yet 
there the proportion of Diſſenters to Churchmen 


1 


is much greater than in England. Can the Iriſh 
church be ſafe amidſt a large body of Diſſenters, 
perhaps neatly equal to itſelf in number, and is 
the church of England in danger from Diſſenters 
here, who are not half ſo numerous as its own 
members? Or ſhall the Engliſh clergy be leſs li- 
beral and leſs tolerant than their brethren of the 
Iriſh eſtabliſhment.---In foreign kingdoms, Diſ- 
ſenters are employed in the army, the finances, and 
other departments of the ſtate, without the eſta- 


bliſhed religions of thoſe nations running any riſk, 


or ſuffering any evil by ſuch arrangements. Papiſts 
employ Proteſtants in their ſervice, and Proteſtants 
Papiſts. Can popery and proteſtantiſm indifferently 

be "fake in other countries, while thoſe of oppolit 
ſentiments to the reſpective eſtabliſhments, are in 
poſſeſſion of public offices; and will the reformed 
eſtabliſhment of this country be in danger, by ſuch 
Proteſtants as differ from it being only eligible to 
office ? Is the church of Rome more able to defend 
herſelf than the church of England? Or does the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment of this country ſtand upon 
a weaker foundation, than Proteſtant churches 


abroad ? 


In the heathen empire, Chriſtians were employed 
in the ſervice of the ſtate, without any danger to the 
ritual of Numa. Paganiſm did not fall by the offi- 
cial influence of the followers of the Croſs, but by 
the irreſiſtible light and evidences of Chriſtianity. 
Is it poſſible that an eſtabliſhment of the reformed 


religion ſhould be leſs ſecure, if Diſſenters from it 
C were 
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were in the army or the police, than the religion of 
the heathen was under ſimilar circumſtances? Or 
ſhall it be ſaid, that the worſhippers of idols mani- 


feſted more of the ſpirit of liberality and toleration, 


than the members of a Chriſtian church ? 


The conſequences of calling the Teſt a wiſe and 
. neceſſary proviſion for the ſecurity of the church, alſo 
refutes the poſition. Surely, my Lord, the Clergy 
of the eſtabliſhment have not fully conſidered them, 
or they would not have raiſed the cry, © The church 
ce is in danger.” The Gentlemen at Bartlet's have 
ſounded it loud and far, and it may be inferred from 
other reſolutions of the Clergy. But does this doc- 
trine, of the Teſt being the great barrier of the 
church, or proviſion for her ſafety, pay a proper 
compliment to the conſtitution of the church of 
England? If the « moſt diſtant proſpe& of the 
tc Teſt being repealed,” would be a cauſe for the 
greateſt apprehenſion © and alarm to all the true 
cc friends of the eſtabliſhed church,” what muſt her 
conſtitution be, that ſhe ſhould be in any danger 
from ſuch a cauſe. The church of Jeſus Chriſt, my 
Lord, is founded upon a rock, and © The gates of 
Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it.” Its form and 
conſtitution need not the aid of penal ſtatutes for 
their preſervation, but are ſecured by the wiſdom, 
power, and providence, of its Almighty Head. 
Does the church of England ſtand on a different 
foundation? Does it need the aſſiſtance of penal 
ſtatutes for its defence againſt the force of reaſon 

and arguments, the only weapons by which it can be 
. ; in 
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in any danger of being attacked? Does it ſtand, 
not on the ground of Scripture evidence and truth, 
but on the laws of the ſtate? Does it owe its ſe- 
curity, not to its conformity with the word of God, 
but to the power and authority of a human govern- 
ment? Is the * Divine right of epiſcopacy then, 
given up by the members of the eſtabliſhment ; and 
is it acknowledged at laſt, that its form and conſt 
tution are not to be found 'in the holy ſcriptures, 
but in acts of parliament? Do Gentlemen in the 
church really own, that it muſt fall, if the ſupport 
of penal and perſecuting ſtatutes are withdrawn from 
it? Your Lordſhip will obſerve, the affirmative of 
_ theſe queſtions is not here aſſerted, but it is main- 
tained, that the affirmative muſt be granted, if the 
continuance of the Teſt be neceſſary for the /upport 
of the church, or if ſne would be in danger by the 
repeal of penal laws. But the truth is, my Lord, 
that the church does not owe her ſecurity to the 
Teſt and Corporation Acts, nor would be in the 
leaſt danger by their abolition. Her form and con- 
ſtitution, her liturgy and worſhip, her patronage and 
revenues, would remain juſt the ſame as they are 
now. The repeal would not alter the terms of con- 
formity in the leaſt degree, nor open the door for 
the admiſſion of one Diſſenter to ſhare ber emolu- 
ments, if he defired them. The pretence that it 
would, is too futile to merit a reply. 


With reſpect to the ſtate, my Lord, the Teſt 
laws can be no proviſion for its ſecurity againſt 


Proteſtant Diſſenters, but upon ſuppoſition that their 
C 2 political 
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political principles are hoſtile to the civil conſtitu- 
tion of their country. It cannot be conſiſtently 
urged by any members of the eſtabliſhment, that the 
principles of the Revolution are not the principles 
of the Engliſh conſtitution. At that memorable era, 
it was defined, limitted, and ſettled; and it is a fact 
of the moſt public notoriety, that there are no ſub- 
jects more firmly attached to the principles of the 
Revolution than the Diſſenters are. Their political 
principles are thoſe which reſcued the church from 
the danger of popery, liberated the kingdom from 
the oppreſſive graſp of arbitrary power, and ſeated 
the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover on the Engliſh 
throne. Since the Revolution, no body of ſubjects 
have ſhewn more un/haken loyalty to the govern- 
ment, nor conſiſtent regard for the conſtitution, than 
they have done. There have been repeated at- 

tempts in the preſent century, to dethrone the 
_ rightful ſovereign, and introduce a popiſh pretender. 
Many diſaffected ſubjects of the eſtabliſhed church, 
as well as Catholics, joined in each of the attempts, 
but not one of the Engliſh Diſſenters. They lent all 
their aid to ſupport the throne when its foundations 
were ſhaken, and were ready to part with their for- 
tunes and their lives in its defence. How then can 
It be maintained, that any proviſion is requiſite to ſe- 
cure the ſtate againſt their attempts? or how can they 
be repreſented, with any ſhadow of truth and juſtice, 
as enemies to the conſtitution ? An appeal to their 
conduct, is a ſufficient refutation of ſuch groundleſs 
calumnies, 


If 


N 
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If the church and the ſtate, my Lord, be con- 
fidered as connected together, the conſequences of 
calling the Teſt laws © A wiſe proviſion” for their 


joint ſecurity, will ſhew the aſſertion to be equally 


ill-founded. If it be a proviſion for the ſafety of the 
civil conſtitution and the eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, 
it is weak and inſufficient. It provides againſt a 
Diſſenter's occupying a trifling out-poſt, but betrays 
the citidel at once into the hands of the dangerous 
foe. It locks him out of the cuſtom-houſe, but 
admits him to take a ſeat in St. Stephen's chapel. If 
Diſſenters were inclined to injure either church or 
ſtate, where could they do it ſo effectually as in par- 
liament? There, if in any fituation, they would be 
dangerous. But the experience of more than a cen- 
tury, has proved that they may be admitted into 
parliament, and act as legiſlators, without the 
ſmalleſt danger to the church or the ſtate. If this 
fact be connected with the doctrine of the reſolu- 
lution, the moſt abſurd concluſions would follow, 
ſuch as theſe: Diſſenters may ſit in the Britiſh 
ſenate without any riſk to the public, but ſhould 
they have a place in the council of a corporation, the 
conſtitution would be at ſtake. They may have 
a vote in making laws for the government of the 
whole kingdom, and no bad effects follow ; but 
ſhould they have a voice in making a bye-law for a 


petty Borough, the kingdom would be in danger. 


They may have ſeats in parliament, and be joined 
in the legiſlation of their country, without their in- 
fluence being the occaſion of any alarm; but, ſhould 


they occupy a poſt under government in the moſt 
C 3 diſtant 
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diſtant plantations, © Their influence in the concerns 
cc both in church and ſtate, would be increaſed to a 
« degree inconſiſtent with the ſafety of either.” They 
may with the other repreſentatives of the people hold 
the ſtrings of the public purſe, and the property of 
the kingdom remain ſafe; but ſhould any part of the 
revenue be intruſted to their hands, the nation would 
be on the eve of brankruptcy. They may aſſiſt in 
enacting laws by which the civil or eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution migat be altered, improved, in) ured, or 
changed, and both church and ſtate remain in per- 
felt ſecurity; but ſhould they as officers of his ma- 
jeſty's cuſtoms, ſurprize and overpower a party of 
ſmugglers, not they, but the conſtitution would be 
overturned, the mitre would fall to the ground, and 
the crown itſelf be in danger!! To ſtate ſuch ab- 
ſurd reaſoning, is to refute the principle which ne- 
ceſſarily leads to it. If Diſſenters without injury 
to the church or ſtate may ſuſtain that public cha- 
racter, which is of the laſt importance to the ſecurity 
of both, they might doubtleſs fill much inferior 
offices without danger to either. This being the 
caſe, the cry of danger to the church from the re- 
peal of the teſt, although they may be ſincere who 
raiſe it, can be nothing but a groundleſs alarm, cal- 
culated to miſlead the public, and awaken their ap- 
prehenſions againſt the claims of panben, equity, and 
ſound policy. 


The only Reſolution, my Lord, which now re- 
mains to be conſidered, as having a relation to 
the ſubject, is the ſixth, conveyed to the public in 

theſe 
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theſe words: That Proteſtant Diſſenters, during 
« the mild and auſpicious reign of his preſent ma- 
« jeſty, haye been completely exempted from every 
ce reſtraint upon religious liberty.“ Probably this 
Reſolution refers to the alteration made in the terms 
of toleration by an act made in the nineteenth year 
of his preſent majeſty. In this view, its meaning is 
much the ſame as that paſſed at Bartlet's Buildings, 
in which it is aſſerted, that © The Proteſtant Diſſen- 
* ters in England, do actually enjoy the bleſſings of 
e a full toleration,” 


Toleration, my Lord, is a ſubject that will ever 
be dear to every friend of human-kind; and it is a 
pleaſure to behold advocates for it amongſt the 
moſt. zealous adherents to the eſtabliſhed church. 
But though it may be a general it may be a miſtaken 
opinion, that the Proteſtant Diſſenters have a com- 
plete and legal toleration in England. That orna- 
ment of the epiſcopal church, Archdeacon Paley, 
aſſerts, that while Diſſenters are diſqualified from 
office, toleration is only partial, and contends for 
the repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, as 
neceſſary to a complete toleration“. The whole 
paſſage does great honour to the ſtrength of his 
; underſtanding, and benevolence of his heart. But, 
my Lord, if the Teſt laws were repealed, toleration 
would not be complete. Under the preſent mild 
and auſpicious government, Diſſenters, indeed, have 


enjoyed their religious liberty, through the non- 


* See Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy, p. 578, &c. 
ſecond edition, 
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execution of the laws in force againſt them, and a 
few among them have legal toleration, by qualify- 
ing according to the ſtatute of the nineteenth of the 
preſent reign. Thoſe who do not, or cannot qualify, 
however, are liable to the penalties of the old per- 
ſecuting ſtatutes; and though it may be matter of 
ſurprize to your Lordſhip, there are many Proteſtant 
diſſenting miniſters, who cannot conſcientiouſly 
comply with the preſent terms of toleration. This 
is the caſe of many among the orthodox, as well 
as among thoſe called Unitarians or Socinians. 
The ground of their ſcruples does not lie againſt 
the oaths of allegiance, or the declaration of faith in 
the ſcriptures. The a# of qualifying, they conſider 
as taking out a licence to preach, from the civil 
magiſtrate. Such an action, in their view, is in- 
conſiſtent with their grand principle that Chriſt is 
the only head of the church, and would be a tacit 
acknowledgment of the civil magiſtrate's authority 
to interfere in matters of religion. If the goodneſs 
of the legiſlature choſe to grant them that exemp- 
tion from ſome of the civil duties of ſubjects, which 
the act allows to thoſe who qualify according to it, 
they propably would not object to ſuch a declara- 
tion as the act contains, if it were appointed ſolely 
for that purpoſe, and ſhould not imply that they 
derived a right to preach the . from the grant 
of the civil power. | 


All this, my Lord, may be conſidered as a trifle 
by many, but it is a very ſerious difficulty in the 


minds of no ſmall number of diſſenting Miniſters. 
If 


* 
If it be then a point of conſcience with amy, it is 
not a trifle to them, nor ought it to be ſo con- 
ſidered, by a wiſe and benign legiſlature. Numbers 
who are willing to give every proper ſecurity for 
their allegiance, are kept from ſubſcribing by the 
difficulty here ſtated. Every ſuch diſſenting Mini- 
ſter, ſtands expoſed to the heavy penalties of the 
Oxford Act, the Conventicle Act, and others paſſed 
in the reign of Charles II. Such amongſt them, 
as ſpeak or write againſt the trinity, are alſo liable 
to the dreadful operation of the ſtatute againſt blaſ- 
phemy. Believing, my Lord, the doctrine of the 
trinity to ſtand firm on Scripture-ground, the laſt 
mentioned act appears, in my view, unneceſſary for 
its defence, and a cenſure on the truth it was intended 
to ſupport. Every friend alſo to the juſt liberties 
of mankind, muſt lament, that ſuch a diſhonoura- 


ble and oppreſſive reſtraint ſhould be laid on the, 


freedom of inquiry, and the right of private judg- 
ment“. 


Many other perſecuting ſtatutes remain in force 
againſt the laity amongſt Diſſenters; and Burn, in 
the articles quoted, records a caſe in the twenty- 
ſixth year of the preſent reign, where the penalty of 
twenty pounds was levied on the Conventicle Act f. 
While ſuch penal ſtatutes continue unrepealed, how 
can it be ſaid with truth, that © Diſſenters are ex- 


* See Burn's Juſtice, articles, Diſſenters, Diſſenting Miniſters, and 
Diſſenting Schoolmaſters. 
F See the ſixteenth edition, printed in 1783. 
exempted 
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« empted from every reſtraint upon ** li- 
© berty,” or that they © enjoy the bleſſings of a full 
* toleration? Arguments; in the preſent enlightened 
age, ' againſt ſuch laws, are unneceſſary, They are 
moſt unrighteous, ſanguinary, and intolerant in their 
principle, and their executions would ſhock the 
feelings of humanity. The repeal of them is neceſ- 
fary, to a © Full toleration,” and religious liberty 
will always be incomplete, while one ſuch penal ſta- 
tute remains in force. There can be no full tolera- 
tion where any are expoſed to pains and penalties 
for religion only, and the continuance of ſuch laws is 
a diſgrace to a liberal and enlightened nation. 


Diſſenters therefore, although grateful for the 
kind intention of the legiſlature to relieve them by 
the late act, and for the actual, though not legal 
liberty they have enjoyed, intend to requeſt the re- 
peal not only of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, but 
of all penal ſtatutes now in force againſt them on ac- 
count of religion. Whenever they may bring for- 
ward ſuch a requeſt, may they not hope for the ſup- 
port, not only of all liberal, but of all“ conſcientious 
« churchmen ?”” The Society for promoting Chriſ- 
tian Knowledge, have given them ground to. expect 
their ſupport. They have declared, © It is the 
ce earneſt wiſh of this ſociety, in which they are con- 
te fident they have the concurrence of all conſcientious 
e churchmen, that the bleſſings of a full toleration 
« ſhould be extended to Chriſtians of all Deno- 


&f minations.“ 
The 
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The Diſſenters, my Lord, in the meaſures which 
they have in view to obtain ſuch a repeal, contemp- 
late nothing that can diſturb the-peace of ſociety, 
nothing that can be h9g/#i/e to the ſafety of the ſtate, 
or the ./ecurity of the church. They only mean to 
uſe the undeniable right of Britiſh ſubjects, to apply 
to parliament for a redreſs of grievances, and to 
- preſent in the moſt decent and reſpectful form, their 
united requeſt to the legiſlature of their country. 
Whether their requeſt may be granted or not, they 
will glory in maintaining the ſpirit and conduct of 
loyal ſubjects to the government, and uſeful mem- 
bers of the community; and ſhould it be refuſed, 
the only means they will uſe, will be to ſupplicate 
patiently, the wiſdom and liberality of their country, 
for that juſtice which is their due. The charge of 
baſe or inſidious motives, they repel, with that juſt 
indignation, which men conſcious of their inno- 
cence will always feel, againſt an imputation which 
Is equally falſe and liberal. 


In the ſupplication they intend, they are per- 
ſuaded they ſhall not act contrary to the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, but agreeable to its genius and ſpirit. Its 
wiſe and admirable deſign is, to ſecure the authority 
and glory of the crown, the dignity of the peerage, 
and the rights of ſubjects in general. The repeal of 
penal ſtatutes in religion, would plant «nfading lau- 
rels round the brow of royalty, reflect honour on 
the Engliſh nobility, and enlarge the juſt privileges 
of mankind. If then, the dignataries of the church, 
and the meetings of the Clergy, are ſincere in their 

former, 
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former, or late profeſſions of moderation, they will 
give the world a deciſive proof of it, by promoting 
the repeal of the obnoxious penal ſtatutes. Thoſe 
remains of the ignorance and intolerance of former 
times, can never grow venerable by their antiquity. 
They are deformed protuberances on the body of 
Engliſh law. Their removal would give firmneſs, 
beauty, and glory, to the Britiſh conſtitution, would 
render it more deſervedly the admiration, and the 
envy of Europe, and would conſtitute this ſea- de- 
fended iſle, the moſt favoured and happy amongſt 
the nations of the earth. 


That ſuch honour may be added to the preſent 
mild and auſpicious government, and a part of it 
' adorn your Lordſhip's coronet, is the fervent wiſh, 


My Lord, 
Of your humble Servant, 


March 1, THE AU THOR. 
1790. AY 


P. S. That 
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P.S. That your Lordſhip and the public at 


large, may judge whether the Diſſenters in the 


county of Warwick, have or have not, conducted 


' themſelves with moderation and liberality towards 


their county repreſentatives, I give you herewith a 
copy of the letter addreſſed to them by the Chair- 
man of the Committee in Birmingham, which is 
the only application the Diſſenters made to them 
upon the ſubject of the deſired repeal. 


To Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. 


Sir, 


THE Diſſenters in the county of Warwick, referring 


to their brethren m Birmingham, the application to be 
made to you, as one of their Repreſentatives in Parlia- 
ment, I have been defired by my friends here, to take 
this truſt upon me, which I had an expefation of doing 


perſonally in London; but having now altered my time of 


viſiting the metropolis, I muſt by this means, in the name, 


and on the behalf of the whole of the Diſſenters in this 
county, ſolicit your favourable attention to their medi- 


.. tated application to the legiſlature, for a removal of the 


\$? 


inconveniences and hardſhips they experience in conſe- 
quence of their religious opinions. Permit me to 06- 
ſerve, that it appears to us, that the meeting at War- 
wick ought by no means to be regarded as ſpeaking the 
collected ſenſe of the county, or even of the members of the 
Eſtabliſhment in it, becauſe it was itſelf a partial con- 

vention; 
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vention; becauſe it was diſapproved by ſome of the 

moſt reſpectable members of the Eſtabliſpment which 

the county contains, and alſo becauſe the meeting itſelf 

confited moſtly of perſons that were not ſufficiently in- 

formed upon the queſtion againſt which they were de- 

fired to attend, and give their vote. The Diſſenters 
Sir, wiſh you to attend the debate as an independent 

unbiaſſed member of parliament, and to be guided in 

giving your vote by the arguments and information which 

will be produced for and againſt their cauſe ; but they 

defire you particularly to obſerve, that their object in 

making the application is entirely of a civil nature, and 

cannot with any propriety be conſidered as connected 
with the eccleſiaſtical part of our happy conſtitution. 

The attempt, if ſucceſsful, can neither diminiſh, nor in- 

terfere with, the proviſion which the legiſlature has made 

for the eſtabliſhed church. It aims not at any intru- 
fion whatever upon the revenues, or the honours or dig- 
nities ſhe, enjoys. We are not attacking the rights of 

others, but merely endeavouring to recover our own, of 

which we think that we have been, and ſtill are, un- 

juſtly deprived; and in attempting their recovery by 
firm and peaceable means, we are diſpoſed to hope for the 
aid and concurrence of every friend to the beſt intereſts 

of the community, and of thoſe who beſt underſtand, and 

juſtly venerate, the genuine principles of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. We have intentionally avoided being early in 
this application; we would now by no means be im- 

portunate in it, but confiding in the goodneſs of our 
cauſe, 


A 
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cauſe, and in the growing liberality of the times, we 
fir» refer its merits to your own judgment, deſiring 
no other bias upon it, than what ariſes from the claims 
of truth and juſtice. 
T have the honour to remain, 
Str, 


Your obedient ſervant, 
WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


THE END. 
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The Falldwing Publications, printed at the Requeſt of 


the Diſſenters Comm birmingham, are ſald 
ty J. Johnſon, Londc, and Nſo by J. Thompſon: 
{ 8 NO7O * N 
1. THE Conduct to be oblerßel by. Diſſenters in order to procure the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Tet Atts, recommended in a Sermon 


preached before the Congregations of the Old and New Meetings, at 
Birmingham, Nov. 5, 1789. By Joſeph Prieſtley, L. L. D. F. R. S. 
Price 6d. 


2. The oppreſſive, unjuſt, and prophane Nature, and Tendency of the 
Corporation and Teſt Acts, expoſed, in a Sermon, preached before 
the Congregation of Proteſtant Diſſenters, meeting in Cannon-ftreet, 
Birmingham, February x, 1790. By Samuel Pearce. 64. 


3. Extracts from Books, and other Small Pieces, in Favour of Religious 
Liberty, and the Rights of Diſſenters. Number I. and II. 64. each. 


4. Public Documents declaratory of the Principles of Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters, and proving that the Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, was earneſtly defired by King William III. and King 
George I. and alſo by many reſpectable Members of the Church of 
England'of high Rank and Situations, both in Church and State, 


during their Reigns. 64. 


5. Biſhop Hoadly's Refutation of Biſhop Sherlock's Arguments againſt 
a Repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts: wherein the Juſtice and 
Reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Repeal are clearly evinced, 15, 64. 


Where may be had, 
FAMILIAR LETTERS, 


Addreſſed to the Inhabitants of the Town of Birmingham, 
IN REFUTATION OF SEVERAL CHARGES 
ADVANCED AGAINST 


THE DISSENTERS, 


By the Rev. Mr. Madan, Rector of St. Philip's, in his Sermon, 
ENTITLED, 


© The principal Claims of the Diſſenters conſidered.” 
Preached at St. Philip's Church, on Sunday, February 14, 1790, 


BY JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, L.L.D. F. R. S. 
PART I, AND II, .(SIX-PENCE EACH.) 


